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64 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $150. 
64 MIXED GRENADINE SHAWLS, $1.50. 
14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $250. 
14 BLACK GRENADINE SHAWLS, $2 50 


Tf 341 Yds. BROWN FOULARD SIUE at 1 00, worth 1.25 
6 PIECES BLACK TAFETA SILKS, at 87}. 

3 PIECE; BLACK TAFETA SILES at $1.00. 

6 PISCES MORANS at 65 Cts., worth 75 Cts. 

10 PIECES SILK BLONDE, 87c, 1.00, 1.12 and 1.23 


aK JOHN H. STOEKBS, 
S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts., Phila. 


7 N. B.—A splendid stock of geods selling cheap. 


BALANCE OF DESIRABLE GOODS 
THAT MUST BE CLOSED OUT THIS 





BARCLAY J. SMITH, 


INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Matt will receive attention. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race*Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TQ. 


7 256 N. Twentieth St. 
y 


TAILORING. 


reasonable. 
4@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@e 





FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 


Above Market, 


___ PHILADELPHIA. 





SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St 





SUSTAYVT US Goi BB, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. J ACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
681 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


_ A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 





AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 
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ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


This Institution hasa beautiful location near Coa- 
tesville, Chester Co., Pa., on the Penn’a Central 
R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a fall course of study. 
The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, address 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
Ercildoun, Chester Go., Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA4, 
Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to. both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 





Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE 00,, Pa. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Qolle- 

giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit-, 

able physical industries. Expenses for the year; 

about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 

rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 

them. 

For catalogue with full particulars, addregs:, | | 
A. WRIGHT, President, 

Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 
at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. : 
Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 
Term commences Ninth month 18th. 
Send for circular to 








JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. ‘* 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE... ° 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care- 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friend:, offers 


' superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
| cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 


BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, . 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N.Y. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough 
instruction, careful supervision and home comforta. 
Music, painting and drawing, by first-class teachers. Pre- 
paration of teachers a specialty. Terms moderate. For 
catalogues, address 


A, C. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J. 
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MINERAL SPRING FARM, 


Home Comforts.—First-Class Summer Board. 
Boating, Fishing, Bowling Alleys, 


Piano, Patent Swings. 


HORSES AND CARRIACES TO HIRE. 
3 to 10 Minutes from Bouts or Cars 


Address : JARED HELLINGS, Bristol, Pa. 


EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 
baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
month 10th. Terms moderate. 
N. D. ROBERTS. 


LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE will take a lim- 
ited number of ladies and gentlemen preparing to teach, 
at one half cash and balance after they teach, the Collere 
obtaining situations for them. Call on or address Rev. 
ALONZO FLACK, 406 N, Forty-third streeet, PLiladelphia, 
until September. 


ét a MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educa- 

tional Agency of 20 years successful experience 
in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
tumn Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 


for stamp. 
J. W. SHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary. 14 Bond €t., N. Y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSHTS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. <All of ite sur 
lus premiums are returned tothe members every year, thus 
rnishing insurence at the lowest possible rates A i pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued xt life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 941 Ch stnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


-_No. VOL ARCH STREET. 
ASS¥TS, $134,957.36. 


“ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OB OASH PLAN. 


\ Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Pe petual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Warex, Merchandise,Lumber, etc. 


DIRECTORS: 

« CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 

“THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
“fT. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Nioth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Wat: r Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACO’ 8, Carriages, 617 Arch atreet 
WM. H. JONES, Agricul:ura! Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH. Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


LEB CLOTHIER. Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas, 
Cae OOD V cree” «=| | THE OBAPMAMN, Bec. 


CALEB D,. SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N J. 

AGENTS proves ey Recent Book.” Addrese Dr. Chase's 

Printing lloure, Ann Arbor, Mich. 











KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
2 aunt Opposite rae Post Office, 
re offering great inducements to purchasers 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, : 
Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior qual 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBEs 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, p 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully rel 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowes 
cash prices, Especial care aevoted to our retail de 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of ching 
eee to order, in fall sets or to match broken’ se 
Full line of Jatest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 


¥ CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 


Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment, 
“Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !’ “W 
are they worth?” etc. Such are-the exclamations of-th 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced b 
European and American Chromo Publishing Co. Eve 
one will wantthem,. It requires no talking to sell the p 
tures, tney spenk for themselves.. Convassers, agents, a 
tadies and gentlemen ont of employment, will find this 
best opening ever afforded to make money. For full paw 
ticulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 


K. GLEASON & CO., 738 Washington St., Boston, M 
“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


































ESTABLISHED 1853. 





LEAMA TAS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hea 
tmade w order. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOVS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNL 


Att Inqutrigs By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


W NTED BY A FEMALE TEACHER, A PUSI- 
tion in a Friends’ School or family. Address 
Office of “ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER.” | 





\ ] ANTED.—IN A SMALL FAMILY, A YOUN@ 


woman, American or German Protestant, 
as second girl to assist in general housework. 
Address JONATHAN STEWARD, 
Trenton, N, J, 
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COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P, M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tuirty-Txirp Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
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the beginning of the volume. 
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Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 





From the Christian Register. 
ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN 
LIFE. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 


When I had been about a fortnight in Am- 
erica I had found at every town such a mul- 
titude of new impressions that I felt as if I 
could lecture on America very well! But 
when I had been a month here I began to be 
doubtful about it; and by the time I had 
lived here five months, and was about to go 
away, I felt altogether inclined to hold my 
tongue! Only, unfortunately, that is not 
possible. It was not possible when I got 
back among my own people, for they were 
full of inquiries as to what I had seen, and 
what I thought about it. And now that I 
have given the best practical answer as to 
“what I thought about America” by coming 
back to it, it is still just as impossible to avoid 
speaking about it, for about every third per- 
son I meet, as soon as he has got through 
abusing the Chicago climate, proceeds to ask, 
“ Well, and how do you like America ?” 

So, on the whole, I thought the best way 
would be to accept the situation, and try to 
work out these various impressions that, your 
country has made upon my mind into some 
orderly and interesting shape. And, after 
all, it is sometimes a useful thing to know 
“how it strikes a stranger.” That is all I 
undertake to tell you; and I wish to say 
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most earnestly to you—as I always did when 
speaking on this subject in Eagland,—that I 
do not claim to speak with any authority, or 
any certainty, but only to let you know, 
frankly, how things over here have impressed 
me. 

I think I might almost put my impressions 
before you in three brief phrases: 1, strug- 
gle; 2,a very mixed present; 3, a very no- 
ble possible future. 

As I have seen more and more of Amer- 
ica, and of the life which is gradually over- 
spreading it, the one thing which has come 
more and,more upon me as the preponderat- 
ing impression, the key-thought, as it were, to 
any understanding of your position is this: 
the sense of a people struggling with a eoun- 
try, and with forces and developments of na- 
ture almost too vast, too strong for them ;. 
struggling with this country and these forces, 
under difficulties that constantly force them 
to leave things incomplete, imperfect, with 
less “ fiuish ” than in the best civilizations of 
the Old World, with a curious mixture of 
strength and weakness in actual present re- 
sults: but, at the same time, strugyling with 
such original and maynificent enterprise, such 
restless and indomitable energy as make the 
whole life of America, already a grand nur- 
sery for human power; and which left upon 
me, finally, I must frankly admit, the im- 
pression of its having in it, to become in 
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future time, the very noblest national devel- 
opment that the world has ever seen. 

I suppose it is struggle out of which the 
fife of all strong nations has been born; but 
certainly few nations have ever had to win 
their right to be,in a more wide and stub- 
born and overgrown world, or by more pa- 
tient, untiring conflict than these United 
Sate:. The mere vastness of the country is, 
itself, a constant difficulty, and yet a contin- 
ual incitement. I began to feel this vast- 
ness, and the intensity of the struggle that it 
involves, before I had got halfa day’s jour- 
ney inland from New York. Of course there 
is a belt of States along the sea coast that 
are almost as populous and as highly culti- 
vated as England ; but as soon as a stranger 
gets beyond that belt he begins to realizs the 
vastness of the country. He feels it from 
the increasing frequency of land that is only 
half cleared, and, as he gets further, of land 
that is not cleared at all. That half-cleared 
land is one of the never-absent features of the 
country. Mile after mile you pass of fields 
still thickly studded with the old grey or 
blackened stumps of the primitive forest. 
“ Poor farming!” is the off-hand comment 
of some people. To me it told a different 
tale, for those farmers work hard<r and more 
uuceasingly than any laborers in the world. 
It rather spoke to me of how, though it is 
generations since, the first settlers came into 
that wild forest, and cleared a little space for 
their log-hut, and felled these trees fur acres, 
perhaps for miles around, to let in the sun- 
light on the dank soil; and year by year 
they and their chiidren had grappled with 
the difficulty of their task, and never given 
iu; yet, perhaps, all the time, they have 
mever been able to get far enough ahead of 
their task to spare time for ridding those 
stumps out of the fields. Already, even be- 
fore you have got out of the Siate of New 
York, you find such lands; but as you go 
‘farther West, through Ohio and Michigan 
and Indiana (which count for old, settled 
States now), the stretches of half-cleared 
land become more frequent, and wastes of 
dark, impenetrable swamp and forest inter- 
vene, and the farms are more scattered, and 
the large towns are fewer, and the villages 
are more rude and half-kept, as if no one had 
@ moment's time for aught but the one grim 
struggle with the earth; and the general 
aspect is that of a great, wide land, garri- 
soned by a working force too small to hold or 
use it except by desperate aud untiring 
struggle. 

I began to feel this even before I got half 
way to Chicago. I never so realized before 
what a little place England is ia comparison. 


that typical American who said he was afraid 
to go out on dark nights in England, for fear 
he should fall over the side! And yet all 
this was nothing compared with the way it 
struck me when I went over the great West 
to the Rocky Mountains. Already, journey- 
ing down through Illinois and Missouri and 
the more settled parts of Kansas, the land 
seemed to be growing ever vaster and lone- 
lier, and the severity of the struggle that the 
villagers and settlers must have to do any- 
thing with it weighed upon me. But when 
we came to the “ great plains” that lay be- 
yond, no words can tel] the impression of 
awful,interminable loneliness! Those mighty 
prairies,—sometimes as level as a boundless, 
immeasurable ocean, sometimes rolling in 
long, slight undulations as if the earth had 
been hardened in the mighty waves of some 
primeval convulsion! And the stations, just 
a huge water-tank and a shanty for two or 
three men, and a corral for their few cattle; 
but no village, not another house, mostly not 
a tree nor other sign of man, hardly even 
any green thing but the short, stunted, sad- 
colored tufts of prairie grass, and, beyond, 
the glare of cloudless sky and the horizon of 
interminable plain. I know nothing that I 
have ever seen in all my life that so im- 
pressed me with the sense of illimitable vast- 
ness. We traversed it, indeed, easily enough. 
Twelve hours from early morning twilight 
brought us once more to vast herds of cattle 
and occasional huts, and patches bere and 
there of cultivated land; but there was quite 
enough to bring home to us the story of in- 
domituble struggle, of which those plains are 
the silent witness. Within sight of the rail- 
way, sometimes running quite close along it, 
were the faint wheel-ruts of the old emigrant 
trails, aud every now and then the ashes of 
old camp fires; and once in a hundred miles 
or so we passed a little party of poor emi- 
grants slowly making their way over the 
plains, plodding on in the old fashion with 
mules or oxen, and the sight of them, and 
the thought of what it must be to be journey- 
ing so for twenty or thirty days, made the 
vastness and the desolation more palpable 
and more oppressive. And it brought to me 
the sense of what the struggle had been, by 
which these “ United. States” have spread 
across those trackless plains, and made the 
pastures of Colorado, and the mineral wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the far-off 
plains and shores of California, not only le- 
gal portions of their nominal territory, but a 
living, integral part of their federation. 
Why, it is not twenty years since that a jour- 
ney across those plains tothe Rocky Mount- 
ains was a thing to write a book about! And 


I really began to understand the feeling of | I suppose it is- not ten years since the emi- 
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grants’ trains were all that traversed those 
dreary wilds. And they perished by scores, 
brought down by thirst and hunger and 
burning suo, and still others struggled on. 
And then a stage was started; and every 
lonely post-house had to be a little fort; and 
every feed of corn at each had to be brought 
by wagon-teams; and sometimes the way was 
blocked with snow; and sometimes they had 
to run the guantlet of the Indians, and had 
to fight for dear life, and did not always save 
it; and once the Indians, at one desperate 
swoop, raided every station along two hun- 
dred miles from Denver, and still they never 
gave in. The stage was through again a few 
days after, and I met a man out West who 
went in that first stage that got through af- 
terwards, and who told me of the terrible 
scenes of fire and blood along that long 
wasted track. And then they laid the rail- 
road—not a very brilliaut one, according to 
our Euglish ideas,—a single track, roughly 
spiked down on the sleepers, on which the 
jog-trot speed of seventeen miles an hour was 
quite enuugh for safety; bat still for a line 
that for near three hundred miles has hardly 
a roadside village to help its traffic it seemed 
a wonderful enterprise! And now for half 
the way across the continent you have three 
railways; and from the central points on 
these other lines again. It is not five years 
since there was no railway into Deover, and 
now there are already five lines branching 
from it in various directions, and these tell 
the same story of struggle with obstacles that 
might well have seemed almost insurmount- 
able. What a line that is, for instance, up 
“Clear Creek Caijion,” quarried out along 
the narrow gorge, and rising, rising, in some 
places two hundred and seventy feet in the 
mile. Que wondered what a line could ba 
wanted for there; but there in the bed of the 
streams were the gold-diggers, and right in 
the heart of the mountains we came upon 
their busy mining settlements, ‘‘ Golden” 
and “ Black Hawk” and “ Central City,” 
perched in places which only a few years 
since were the haunts of the grizzly bear, and 
where the ledges of the overhanging crags 
are still littered with the deserted eyries of 
the eagles ! 

I have only spoken of this struggling ad- 
vance over your vast land as it actually met 
my eye; but I suppose this is only like one 
or two points compared to what many of you 
could tell me of. It seems as if the people 
keep still pushing on, everywhere,—out into 
the mighty mountain ranges of Ariza and 
Nevada; down over the valleys and table- 
Jands of New Mexico; up into the gulches 
and ravines of the Black Hills, and far to 
the north in Minnesota and Dakotah! No 
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climate seems too hot or too cold! No ter- 
rors of drought, or famine, or troops, or Ia- 
dians seem to keep them back ! 












struggle was NOT OVER when they had over- 
come that first difficulty of the vastness of 
the land. At every point they reach, in 
every occupation that I came across or heard 
of, I was struck by the same element of cease- 
less, untiring struggle necessary, in order to 
conquer any snecess. In those rich Kansas 
and Missouri plains the corn grows sometimes 
nine feet high; but then the weeds grow just 
as rankly! and sometimes they have the 
grasshoppers, and sometimes the floods! 
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And then I noted this again, that the 


Last year they had both. As I went out 
West the farmers were going to work to plant 
over again the brown bare fields, from which, 
for scores of miles, the locusts had eaten 


terrible floods were out, and thousands of 
acres were rotting under water, and the twice 
planted crop clean gone! 

Or, look at Minnesota. “A splendid wheat 
country,” they tell you; and so it is. But 
if men go there thinkiog to get the wheat 
without any hard struggle, they will be dis- 
appointed. I know some members of a little 
colony of our North Lancashire men—and 
the farmers of Furness Fells are sturdy folks, 
not afraid of work—who went out to some of 
the best lands in Minnesota, went out too 
with every advantage of skill and capital; 
but what could they do in that three months 
summer against a siz mouths winter? and 
their crops, when they did wring them from 
the soil, to be carried five hundred miles 
to find a market. One who went up to see 
them there, told me that they had never had 
to work so hard or live so hard in all their 
lives. 

Or, go and see how men have to live down 
in the great grazing countries of Colorado 
and New Mexico. You hear wonderful 
things of what fortunes may be made out of 
sheep; and so they may, and will] be fora 
few years yet; but who can describe the 
hardness and struggle of the life? To begin 
as a herdsman, in order to get the experience 
that alone can make anything out of it; to 
herd the winter through, with the thermom- 
eter often nearly down to zero, though not 
staying so long; to have no shelter but a 
tent, or, perhaps, as a young shepherd I 
know out there fared all last winter, no tent 
at all, lying out on the bare plain; some- 
times wakening with pools of rain under you, 
sometimes with a foot of snow upon you, 
sometimes the wolves running over you us 
you lie, sometimes the bears about, and the 
sport of hunting them varied once in a wa 
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all to see no living soul for three months to- 
gether, but the Mexicans herding with you. 
What a struggle of life it is! 

That mining-life, too, though I did not see 
so much of it, impressed me in just the same 
way. They say that every dollar gained 
costs two dollars to get it. Down in the 
river-beds I could see them working in the 
wet and the mud—grimly, stolidly,—giving 
me the impression for the most part of having 
given up their ideas of golden wealth, and 
being engaged in a sort of death-grapple for 
bare bread. 

And so it was, as far as I could see, almost 
everywhere, except in the old settled life of 
the most Eastern States. The life of little 
children, indeed, relieved it all. There were 
bright little faces at the doors of those min- 
ing cities in the heart of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and ofien, from the most woe-begone 
looking shanties of the half-cleared lands of 

‘Missouri, little things would come trooping 
out ragged and barefooted, indeed, but with 
as happy a shout at the passing cars as one 
would wish to hear; but even the children 
seemed often put to tasks fitter for grown 
men; and these—the men whom I saw 
working in the fields, or waiting with their 
teams at the crossings, or loafing at the 
roadside depots—all seemed to me to have 
the look of men fighting the battle of life 
against heavy odds, and yet holding on in 
the struggle, and meaning to hold on. 


alah atin 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RESCUE THE CHILDREN. 


The following is from a late Glasgow 
League Journal: “ We are gratified to notice 
that the temperance candidates for seats at 
Greenock School Board have both been 
returned. Messrs. Dugald Campbell and 
John Lang, during their candidature, insisted 
on the necessity of having temperance lessons 
introduced into our national school books.” 

This is a benevolent voice floating over the 
sea, it were well to take up and sound over 
our own country. How fearfully Pennsyl- 
vania fosters intemperance by her noxious 
license laws! What a solemn obligation this 
complicity imposes to provide an antidote 
for this evil! What more effectual method 
of undoing her guilty work than to incorpo- 
rate into all school literature a knowledge 
and a warning of the very vice her law 
engenders? Proffering with her own right 
hand this distilled madness and waste to the 

arent with an unscrupulous greed, she owes 
it doubly to the child to counsel its inexpe- 
rience against so deadly an ‘enemy. Our 
schools are the aptest nurseries of morals— 
the firmest citadels of liberty —the staunchest 
“arsenals and forts”; let the cry of this dan. 





ger peal unceasingly from their shining walls. 
There, where the fountains of instruction 
flow perennially, let the good seed be sown 
and watered. Where early impressions take 
their eternal record; where the roots of char- 
acter strike deep into the generous subsoil of 
youth; where the storehouse of truth first 
opens it wonders—there, where example and 
companionship knit sentiment and principle 
into the rapid growth of the mind, the voice 
of warning should be raised with persuasive 
power. There, where the child is taught the 
complicated delicacy of its own organism, it 
should read, also, how easily that mysterious 
workmanship may be deranged and destroyed. 
Let us arm the young with a knowledge and 
a fear of the perils soon to beset them on 
every side. As trustees of their destinies, 
we, the delinquent law-makers, owe them a 
persistent care and a clear chart of the rocks 
before them. Let total abstinence, the only 
safe rule, inoculate all their studies that edu- 
cate feeling and thought into conduct. Let 
their teachers weary not in preaching, at ap- 
propriate seasons, this essential salvation, 
with all the tenderness of parental solicitude. 
Thus may society become less a jungle of 
snares for unwary feet—thus may a wiser 
generation follow us, ‘“‘ with purer manners, 
sweeter laws!” 

I entreat of superintendents and directors 
of schools this consideration for the children. 
In the strength of their early convictions we 
must make possible their future prosperity.. 
As their impressible natures are moulded 
aright, will they escape destruction. To learn 
this one deep lesson, will avail more to beau- 
tify their experience than unwonted profun- 
dity in all other knowledge without it. We 
must be faithful to their interests, and watch- 
ful of their needs, and lift them into less 
tempted paths, if we would have them ripen 
into the loftier blessings of intellectual and 
spiritual life. This will be a wiser charity 
than founding “Inebriate Asylums” or 
“Children’s Homes.” Forever better the task 
to save from than to correct crime and soften 
its misery ! Sam’. Swaln. 

Bristol, Pa., 8th mo., 1876. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
MORE “ THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION.” 


In a suggestive article in the Intelligencer 
of Eighth month 12th, entitled Thoughts on 
Education, I thought I detected evidences 
that the writer had never had practical expe- 
rience as a teacher, except, perhaps, in the 
narrow but all-important school of the fam- 
ily, and that he hardly realizes the impossi- 


bility of applying the methods which he | 


justly recommends to school economy, to the 
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vital part of the work of education receiving 
due attention. 

Intelligent and sympathetic parents have 
this work continually before them, and really 
cannot delegate their portion of it to others; 
but I hold that the regularly graduated sys- 
tem of school education—‘the grooved sys- 
tem”—is not to be neglected without enor- 
mous loss to the rising generation. Home 
education, at the best, does not entirely 
replace the benefit of good school a 

. RK. 


THEsE golden words of Bishop Huntington 
are well worthy of being reproduced: “ We 
want in you a Christianity that is Christian 
across counters, over dinner *tables, behind 
the neighbor’s back or in his face. We want 
in you a Christianity that we can find in the 
temperance of the meal, in moderation of 
dress, in respect for authority, in amiability 
at home, in veracity and simplicity in mixed 
society. Rowland Hill used to say he would 
give very little for the religion of a man 
whose very dog and cat were not the better 
for his religion. We waut fewer gossiping, 
slandering, gluttonous, peevish, conceited 
bigoted Christians. To make them effectual, 
all our public religious measures, institutions, 
benevolent agenvies, missions, need to be 
managed on a high-toned scrupulous and un- 
questionable tone of honor, without evasion 
or partizanship, or overmuch of the serpent’s 
cunning. The hand that gives away the 
Bible must be unspotted from the world. The 
money that sends the missionary to the hea- 
then must be honestly earned.” 





exclusion of the “ grooved system,” the para- 
lyzing effect of which he deplores. 

Will he for a moment imagine himself as 
the instructor in an organized school, where 
lessons of different kinds are assigned for 
every hour of the day, and that he has seen 
the evil of requiring work of children in 
which they have at the time no special inter- 
est, or of forcing upon them mental food for 
which they have no appetite. 

One little student, at the arithmetic period 
we may suppose, expressed a want of interest 
in the exercise of his class, and the complai- 
sant teacher, whose duty is to the others 
equally with the little original, allows the 
objector to draw, to read or to amuse himself 
in whatever way appears to be in consonance 
with his mood, until the period devoted to 
the subject of arithmetic is ended. By this 
compliance the child loses an important ex- 
planation—the unraveling of a knotty point 
which has seemed to him incapable of being 
made plain—perhaps the very stumbling- 
block which gave him a temporary distaste 
for the lesson; but he has not been “ cram- 
med with mental food for which he has no 
appetite,” he has not been pushed onward in 
“the grooved system.” 

Let me ask, is such training as this any 
proper preparation for the struggle of life 
that surely awaits the little student in our 
schools? Is it not much wiser and really 
kinder for the instructor to point out to the 
laggard that all through life duty will call 
him to many tasks for which he has at the 
time no special appetite, and that if he does 
not learn to ignore the selfish shrinking from 
the lessons of life, neither happiness nor suc- 
cess can await him. “Grooves” await us 
all, and happy is he who willingly accepts 
the duty and the lesson of the hour. 

If “F. L.” will carefully inform himself, 
he will find, I think, that the cultivation of 
the reasoning faculties is not ignored in any 
average modern school, though, perhaps, there 
is yet too much memorizing required. But 
the acquisition of any language (our own as 
well as others), the particulars of geographi- 
cal and historical knowledge, the nomencla- 
ture of the sciences—much that is needful to 
the well-informed scholar, is the work of the 
memory; and the earlier in life the work is 
done, the easier. 


The “question and answer system of phi- 
losophy” should come in with every lesson, 
and every teacher who has a living interest 
in the work will take advantage ot ali right 
opportunities to respond to the spontaneous 
inquiries of the unfolding mind. A lesson 
should never be.so long, a class so large, or a 
recitation so 4i@rried as to prevent this most 















































From the London Friend. 
OATH TAKING AND TRUTH SPEAKING. 


For a century and a half Friends have not 
been greatly troubled in the matter of oaths. 
The case was widely different in the first 
eighty years of their history. During that 
period the sufferings entailed by their testi- 
mony against judicial swearing were severe 
indeed. Instances occurred where thieves 
who had stolen property were acquitted by the 
courts, and the prosecutor sent to prison be- 
cause he objected to substantiate his evidence 
by oath. No device of persecutors was more 
euccessful in consigning innocent men to 
dungeons, and sometimes to death, than that 
of tendering to Friends the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy during the reign of 
Charles If. Men who never took any oath 
whatever had, on that account, to refuse to 
swear not to fight against the King, though, 
as was well known, nothing would have in- 
duced them ‘to beag arms for any purpose 
whatever. 2 
At last the revolution of 1688 brought in 
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its train relief for tender consciences who | cause of offence was removed that had imper. 


accepted the words of Christ, “ Swear not at 
all,” as of binding force and permanent obli- 
gation. The Parliament of 1696 passed a 
measure permitting Friends to give judicial 
evidence on simply affirming its truthfulness. 
This measure bestowed on Friends a great and 
well-deserved mitigation of suffering. It 
however introduced them to difficulties only 
less perplexing than those from which they 
had escaped. Instead of outside persecution, 
they were threatened by internal dissension. 
The controversy turned upon the definition 
of an oath. 

An oath, according to John Milton, “is 
that whereby we call God to witness the truth 
of what we say, with a curse upon ourselves, 

. either implied or expressed, should it prove 
false.” The affirmation act of 1696 directed 
Friends to affirm their evidence in the words: 
“Ido declare, in the presence of Almighty 
God, the witness of the truth of what I say.” 
In the view of a large body of Friends these 
words did not constitute an oath. They con- 
tained no open imprecation for false speaking. 
No kissing of the testament was required. 
This concession of the legislature to tender con- 
sciences was gratefully accepted by leading 
men like George Whitehead, and honorable 
women like Margaret Fox. An influential 
body of Friends, however, amongst whom 
was Thomas Story, thought this affirmation 
so near an approach to an oath that they 
could not conscientiously employ it. Thomas 
Story proved the reality of his scruples by 
suffering protracted imprisonment in the 
Fleet prison rather than take the affirmation, 
For more than twenty years, London Year! 
Meeting was greatly disturbed by this differ- 
ence of view. It seemed as though the 
Society might have been rent in twain by the 
dissension it caused. Especially earnest 
were the two parties in the Yearly Meeting 
of 1715; one asking that the affirmation 
“should be established over all as the testi- 
mony of truth;”’ the other that it should be 
testified “against as short of the testimony of 
truth.” Thomas Story tells us how he and 
other like-minded men labored for peace, and 
in the end had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the fruits of their labor in this “‘ good issue, 
that such as could take the affirmation 
might have the benefit of it without censure 
of their brethren, and such as could not take 
it should not be reproached by them.” In 
1721, very much through the efforts of Friends 
who were satisfied with the affirmation of 
1696—amongst others, John Gurney, Jun., 
John Eccleston and Richard Ashby—an Act 
of Parliament passed granting a form of 
affirmation acceptable to all Friends. So an 


occasion of extreme disquiet ceased, and a 


iled the Unity of the Society. . . .., 

This chapter in the history of Friends jg 
less widely known than it deserves to be. It 
constitutes a striking illustration of the ex. 
cellence of patience and tolerance of con. 
flicting views in respect to the application of 
a principle. The principle of truth-speaking 
under every circumstance, and of refusing to 
swear under any circumstance, were dear to 
all Friends. They differed as to the way of 
carrying out the principle. When a dispute 
is so embittered that it results in a disruption, 
like that which created the Free Kirk in 
Scotland, it is sure of lasting record in the 
pages of historians and the memories of men, 
In a smaller sphere the same thing holds 
good in respect to secessions that have occur. 
red in the annals of Friends. The triumphs 
of forbearance and mutual concession are at 
least as worthy to be remembered, and are 
not less teaching in their lessons. But, in the 
nature of things, they leave behind them less 
sharply-marked memories, and they more 
quickly fade into oblivion. Incidents, how- 
ever, like that we have been speaking of, 
should be standing incentives to the cultiva- 
tion of a large tolerance amongst those who 
do not see eye to eye in respect to the appli- 
cation of abstract principles approved by all. 
They warrant the hope that elements of dif- 
ference that sometimes seem formidable may 
disappear, and be forgotten as completely as 
did one of the chief troubles to the l'riends 
who lived under William of Orange, Queen 
Annie, and the First George. oa 





THERE is always a counterpoise in great 
minds between the desire of action—the vig: 
orous passion for achievement, on the one 
part, and that tendency, on the other, to re- 
pose, that taste for peace—that calm resi- 
dence of the soul upon its centre, which im- 
pels it now to stand forth, and now to recede 
from the noise and confusion of the world. 
We might find plenty of great minds, if we 
could but relinquish, in our definition, this 
special characteristic—a tranquil taste, and 
the capability of repose. In every circle we 
may meet with men of prodigious energy and 
of indefatigable zeal; but they are such as 
can exist only exteriorly or in action; rest, 
when it must be taken, is with them an abrupt 
cessation of their intellectual life, it is not 
another and a gracefnl mode of it.—TJsaae 
Taylor. 

> 22 SD —— 


HOPE, _ 


The need of the spirit of hopefulness is 
nowhere greater than in our religious life. In 
our religious life we are surrounded with 
mystéry. Our observation shows us a part of 
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the reality, a part we infer from what we 
know; and beyond our observation and our 
exact thought there opens to us the myster- 
ious world,— invisible, unimaginable, un- 
speakable; yet that world, though invisible, 
is related with us. We touch its hither side, 
though we cannot reach it with our observa- 
tion, nor bind it with necessary logic; and as 
we stand upon its shore, we are not wholly 
strangers toit. The unseen mysteries awaken 
in us certain dispositions of the soul, thoughts, 
and emotions, whose presence sustains us in 
the midst of the mysteries which awaken 
them. These religious thoughts and dispo- 
sitions long dwelling in us reach a certain 
steadiness which we call our fath. Habitual 
dwelling on the unseen world, on the inward 
life and need of the soul, association with 
holy teachers, sympathy with other minds, 
form in us a certain framework of thoughts 
and dispositions by which we interpret the 
unseen realities, and live before God. But 
there are ‘times when this framework of our 
faith is rudely shaken; when some part of it 
which we had thought strong seems to give 
way, and confusion and perplexity shake our 
minds. At such times there is nothing left 
for us but hope, until our minds recover from 
their perplexity. In the midst of confusion 
and doubt of mind, we stay our souls upon 
the hope that what is good in our thoughts 
of the unseen world is also true and real. 
However difficult it may be for us to unite 
our knowledge with our faith, however far 
apart the facts of our observation and the 
objects of our faith may be, and however 
weak the framework of thought which we 
once trusted may at such times seem to us, 
yet even at such times we may still hold the 
hope in the unseen ‘realities apart from all 
proof, evidence, argument or probability, or 
any process of reasoning; we may still hold 
the hope that God and immortality and the 
eternal right are realities, because they are 
good. And I would give more for the simple, 
unsupported hope of some souls, than I would 
for the most assured and fortified confidence 
of others. And while it is only at critical 
times, and comparatively rare occasions, that 
our minds are thus thrown into utter confu- 
sion, yet a certain amount of confusion and 
perplexity is one of the constant conditions of 
our inward life. As I have said of other 
parts of our life, so of this part also; some 
uncertainty is one of its constant conditions, 
and this uncertainty we faust meet with hope- 
fulness. So that that character which lacks 
this disposition of hopefulness is weak upon 
aconstant exposed side of life. The uncer- 
tainties of life, its dangers and apprehensions, 
strike full upon it; but the hopeful man has 
in his disposition a defence against’these un- 
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certainties, nor do they reach him until they 
become certainties. And when with hope- 
fulness there is joined prudence and thought- 
fulness, we have a double strength. I have 
known persons of this steadfast character 
whom men trusted for their wisdom, and 
loved for their hopefulness; who stood as 
pillars of strength for all their friends to 
hold to, bravely upright amid all the change 
of circumstances, and amid all inward diffi- 
culties and perplexities. The power of a 
hopeful character cannot be measured, nor its 
influence calculated. We touch there upon 
the vital essence of the soul, the springing 
life within us, whose possibility no one can 
foresee or limit. 


And in our hopefulness lies the promise of 


achievement. No great thing was ever done 
without some hope tostart it. ‘There is much 
in our life that we do because we must,—we 
cannot help it; but that part of our life 
which we love, our actions large or -small 
which we rejoice in,—these have hope in 
them, and to this part of our life our hope 
gives grace as well as movement. The phi-- 
losopher Philo says, “ The beginning of allt 
participation in good things is hope;” and in 
another place, “ Nature has placed hope at 
the gates to be a sort of doorkeeper to the 
royal virtues within, which no one may ap- 
proach who has not previously paid homage 
to hope. Therefore the law givers and the 
laws in every state on earth labor with great 
diligence to fill the souls of free men with 
good hopes; but he who, without recom- 
mendation, and without being enjoined to be 
so, is, nevertheless, hopeful, has acquired this 
virtue by an unwritten, self-taught law, which 
nature has implanted in him.’ The children 
of hope are the children of promise also, and 
we look always with fresh interest on him 


who still keeps his hop2fulness, as though we 


still expected something from him, for we see 


in him the living springs of power.. But if 
that hopefulness fails or passes away, our 
expectancy passes with it. 

The children of hope are prophets of future 
achievement. Far beyond the range of cal- 
culation and deliberate prudence, their hope 
discerns its object, and they move toward it, 
opening the way for the rest to follow.— 
Francis T. Washburn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WADDINGTON BRADWAY. 


“Blessed is the man that heareth me 
(wisdom), watching daily at my gates, wait- 
ing at the posts of my doors. For whoso 
findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain favor 
of the Lord.” 

The character of our friend, whose death 
occurred on the 14th inst., was an illustra- 
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tion of the truth of this proverb. His re- 
moval leaves a void which will be generally 
felt. By it the widow and the orpban have 
lost a benefactor. 

For many years he occupied the station of 
Elder, and was as an upright pillar in the 
church, while his hospitality extended freely 
toall. For the gospel messenger he appeared 
to feel an especial sympathy, and gave full 
accord to the injunction, ‘‘ Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers,” etc. 

The following brief notice in one of the 
daily papers, is as just as it is full: ” 

“DEATH OF AN EsTEEMED CITIZEN.— 
The funeral of Waddington Bradway, one of 
the most respected and esteemed citizens of 
Salem county, took place yesterday afternoon 
(17th of Eighth mo.) from his late residence, 
Lower Alloway Creek. Deceased was about 
67 years, and a descendant of one of the old- 
est families in the county. He was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and a man of the 
strictest honor, of ripe intelligence and pos- 
sessed of great kindness of heart and gentle- 
ness of disposition.” 
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Mutvuat Oxsxications.—In looking over 
«that part of the world’s great harvest-field in 
‘which we, as a religious society, have been 
‘called to work, we observe tokens of a re- 
newal of growth and vigor, and are encour- 
aged to believe there are very many willing 
hearts and ready bands among the young who 
are entering more fully into the service of the 
church, and desirous of sharing the burthens 
that it imposes. 

The spirit of the present age is quick to 
perceive and prompt to act, and the methodi- 
cal, meditative ways of the past are esteemed 
too slow for modern wants and aspirations. 
‘The church has not escaped its influence, and 
the call to ‘‘ move forward” is heard in every 
part of its broad domain. It is scarcely to 
be expected that all will be ready to join 
hands with even step in this onward march. 
The old feelings and older methods that sat- 
isfied the past still assert their claims, and 
are not to be abandoned without due reflec- 
tion and examination. 

There is a diversity of views held forth 
among ourselves respecting the authority of 
our “discipline” that our predecessérs were 


not accustomed to hear. The freedom of 
thought that permeates all classes of society 
has found its way into our ranks, and no 
time-honored custom or requirement escapes 
the keen eye of investigation. We greatly 
need, not only a deeper baptism into Christ, 
but, as it were, to be baptised into one another, 
to keep alive that charity and condescension 
so essential to harmony and good feeling. 


“Let there be no strife between thee and 
me,” were the words of the aged patriarch ; 
and it is this spirit that must rule in us for 
our preservation. 


We want to remind the young how pleasant 
and safe the old ways are to those accustomed 
to walk therein, and how the very nature of 
our profession leads into quiet and a distrust 
of that which appears to draw the mind away 
into the mazes of speculation and unsettle- 
ment. 


We know there is a feeling of encourage- 
ment in the hearts of the elder portion of our 
society for the younger, and we want to im- 
press the latter with this fact, and to assure 
them that, while these are not prepared to 
keep abreast of the popular religious and 
moral movements of the day in their methods 
of work, they are with the young in desires 
and petitions to the Father of all sure mer- 
cies for an increase of spiritual life amongst 
us. 


There is a degree of deference and re:pect 


due from the young to the experience of age — 


which no convervatism on the part of older 
friends can alter or abrogate. There is also 
a patient “ forbearance ”’ towards the generous 
impulses of youth that we do well to cultivate. 
To all, we say, “‘Forbearing one another in 
love is the key-note of harmony in the trans- 
action of the affairs of the church.” 





DIED. 


JANNEY.—On the 20th of Seventh month, 1876, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, S. Shepherd, 
near Union Bridge, Md., Elisha Janney, in the 82d 
year of his age; formerly a resident of Loudon co., 
Va., and member of Goose Creek Monthly Meeting. 


. SHARP.—In Baltimore, 2d of Sixth month, Eliz- 
abeth Sharp, in the 74th year of her.age ; a member 
of Centre Particular and Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ings. Her remains were taken to Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, her native place, and interred in Mount 
Hebron Cemetery. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 13. 

MY SURPRISE IN THE MINERAL ANNEX. 


The time has come, we think, when it will 
be proper for us to devote a visit to the 
tempting looking Mineral Annex to the 
Main Building, and try to learn something 
of the rocky riches stored up in the everlast- 
ing hills for the use of the sons of men. 

Entering the door at the west end of the 
building, book in hand, expecting to take 
some notes of the wondrous sermons in stones, 
we pass first through a kind of furniture 
depot, where chairs, lounges and.car seats 
are being unpacked and dusted ready for the 
Exposition ; and then find ourselves in the 
midst of a display of the fanciful and endless 
varieties of handiwork from China. 

I have devoted many hours to the costly 
and wondrous work of the Celestials in the 
Main Building, but here we have a display 
of the humbler things that pertain to the daily 
life of the people. There are specimens of tex- 
tile fabrics and raw cottons; there are hempen 
fishing-nets and great bundles of the raw 
material prepared for the manufacturer ; 
gaily-painted oil cloths, and painted leathers 
of real beauty; artificial flowers of the Ori- 
ent, made of rice paper; laughable furniture 
of bamboo ; 

Kites that look like wicked demons; 
Some like birds of prey descending, 
Some like buzzing, noisome insects, 
Some like“dreaded, poisonous reptiles ; 
Picture books of striking beauty, 
Filled with fruit and leaf and flower, 
And with so‘tly-painted semblance 
Of the patient sons and daughters 

Uf the land of sage Confucius. 

Here, too, are the birds of China, 
Birds of rich and radiant plumage, 
Such as dwell among the tree tops, 
Such as swim upon the waters, 

Such as wade the oozy marshe:, 
Such as cling and climb ambitious, 
Screaming out to man sage warnings 
Of their stern defiant natures ; 

Such as coo and softly nestle 

In green bowers with their loved ones, 
Such as fly triumphant skyward, 
Sioging joyous glad thanksgiving 
For the good gift of existence. 

“But these things cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be classified as minerals,” 
I say to the gentleman in charge; whereupon 
he courteously explains that the space allotted 
to China in the Main Building is quite in- 
adequate, and this display is supplementary to 
the exhibit there. ; 

There is a large quantity of India ink, 
neatly arranged in boxes, which is said to be 
of superfine quality, and which is for sale. 
The pretty blocks are, some of them, deli- 


cately painted with semblances of skyward- 
gazing sages, and some stamped with gilt 
letters or words descriptive of the article. 
They attract purchasers, from which I infer 
that the price asked must be somewhat in 
correspondence with the value. The taste 
for deities, demons and monsters is shown not 
only upon the harmless kites, but upen win- 
dow-shades, saddle cloths, masks and gala 
dresses; and the constant recurrence of the 
Judicrous shows that this is, icdeed, a fun- 
loving people. 

There are numerous specimens of woods in 
simple blocks, or fashioned into vessels of 
honor, and adorned with tracery or deeper 
carving. From the bamboo portions are cut 
of convenient length for cylindrical vases or 
drinking cups, and these are adorned with 
deep carving of a most elaborate character, 
considering the material, representing Chi- 
nese scenery in its varied aspects. Here is 
one, about ten inches in height and six in 
diameter, having for a bottom the firm, bori- 
zontal partition of the jointed stem. The 
carving upon it represents a bamboo grove 
or thicket, with a group of wise-looking, 
bearded Chinamen variously disposed in the 
shadowy retreat. They are bowing in strange 
fashion, perhaps at their devotions, perhaps 
at some social festival. Who can tell? 

Then we have a display of braided straw, 
as workman-like and substantial as if made 
in Italy, and the mats of straw or of reed are 
worthy of all praise; while these strange, 
stubby, thick soled shoes are an absurd won- 
der for evermore. : 

These irregular-looking, plain wooden 
boxes are marked “ Dulcimer,” and as I 
stand inquiringly by them the Chinese at- 
tendant—the amiable, but ugly Yah Ho— 
approaches, and opens one of the boxes and 
shows its construction and capabilities. It 
appears to be the simplest of musical instru- 
ments, consisting only of slender brass wires 
stretched over a board by little screw posts, 
and is played upon by these slender little 
sticks with hammer-like heads. The kindly 
Yah Ho takes the little implement and smites 
the wires deftly, when the dulcimer speaks 
forth with quiet, dulcet tones, discoursing 
softly of the harmonies of the far-off land of 
Cathay, the longed-for dream country of the 
world. 

Other instruments of music lie around 
carelessly, not yet having found their right 
place in the exhibit. I can see that none of 
them correspond at all with the instruments 
with which we are familiar. 

A curious study is this large group of toy 
models of the people who wear these ridicul- 
ous shoes, who fly these amazing kites, who 
p'ay upon these stringed instruments, who 
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No. 4 is a matron of the Celestials, seated 
and caressing or sheltering her little son. The 
bridal finery is laid aside, and she wears a 
simple and not ungraceful costume, which I 
earnestly commend to the attention of dress 
reformers. It seems to me to have all the 
requirements of true hygienic dress, except as 
regards the poor little feet, which have been 
bound in affliction and iron from babyhood.* 

No. 5 must be a learned scribe, with his 
big eye-glasses, his roll of manuscript and his 
reed pen (?). 

No. 6 might be a teacher or preacher, ear- 
nestly striving to influence the minds of men, 

No. 7 is slender and gaunt, with poverty- 
stricken, ascetic dress of greenish-drab cotton 
cloth, hands presented in the attitude of 
prayer, and head entirely shaven, no vestige 
of the natural cue remaining. He is a Budd- 
hist priest, and this is the style of attire 
thought fitting for a teacher of that faith.t 

No. 8 is a bowman, thoughtfully handling 
his plumed shaft, and considering, perhaps, 
toward which of the evils of the world he 
shall direct its flight. 

*The position of women in China is intermedi- 
ate between that which she occupies in Christian 
and in Mahommedan and other heathen countries, 
The manner in which they regard their lot may be 
inferred from the fact, that their most earnest de- 
sire and prayer in worshipping in Buddhist temples 
is, generally, that they may be men in the next 
state of existence. Girls live, in a great measure, 
secluded, take no part in general society, and are 
expected to retire when a stranger or an acquaint- 
ance out of the family of the opposite sex enters 
the house. 

Women are treated with more respect and con- 
sideration as they advance in years; mothers are 
regarded with great affection and tenderness, and 
grandmothers are sometimes almost worshipped.— 
Nevins’ China and the Chinese. : 

+ Nevins represents that Buddhist priests are 
generally such as lose their parents at an early age, 
or whose »arents are unable to support them. They 
enter a monastery in childhood, and are pluced 
under the charge of older priests for instruction, 
Most of them, he says, grow up in extreme ignor- 
ance, being quite unacquainted with letters and 
have very little attachment to their order. They 
take celibate vows, profess to live on vegetable 
diet and wear no clothes made of wool or the skins 
of animals, considering it acrime to take anima 
life. 

Every large monastery has for its superior and 
overseer priests distinguished for influence and in- 
telligence, chosen by persons outside the priest 
hood; and the incomes of the monasteries are de 
rived from the voluntary contributions of the peo 
ple, money paid to the priests in remuneration fo 
their services at funerals, etc., the proceeds of pub 
lic worship in the monastery and the proceeds of 
the lands with which many of them have been en 
dowed. The duties of the priesthood are chanting 
and performing different ceremonies in the temple 
performing idolatrous ceremonies among the peopl 
and begging. 

This is the testimony of a missionary ten yes 
resident in China, 


blow these pipes of reed and who wear these 
garments and tread upon these mats. Their 
patient, calm faces, their harmless jollity, 
their incredivle painstaking industry, their 
indescribable grotesqueness seem incompati- 
ble with the bitter and cruel hatred which 
their appearance in our Pacific States has 
awakened. Must our miserable and worse 
than heathen cruelty to the Indian and the 
African be repeated with variations upon 
these patient, unresisting Orientals? or will 
the people of our Jand learn at length that 
the religion of Christ is only a hollow pre- 
tense unless it teaches the gracious lesson of 
Jesus—“ Peace on earth, and good will to 
men ?” 

The Chinese costume is better exemplified, 
I think, in this series of ten life-size figures, 
ranged along the south wall of the building. 
No. 1 isa serious-looking civil Mandarin ; 
his pose and the expression of his serene 
countenance betoken the assured ease and 
dignity which we associate with high rank 
worthily attained and held. His garments 
of quilted and fur-lined silk are handsome 
and graceful enough to bear comparison with 
those of any nation, and are not epecially 
clumsy for a studious and serenely medita- 
tive man, such as, I presume, is this function- 
ary. An embroidered breast-plate of silk is 
sewed upon his coat, and if we knew the 
secret of Chinese symbolism, perhaps we 
could read from it an assertion of the rank 
and the duties of a civil Mandarin. We 
must note the hat of dark felt, with upturned 
brim, ornamented with some feathery crim- 
son mystery, which depends only very slight- 
ly ; the slender, delicately-furmed hands with 
pointed nails; the feet shod with feline 
silence, having soft-looking soles to the shoes 
almost an inch thick. 

No. 2 is a bride, but not necessarily the 
bride of the Mandarin, and she is gloriously 
arrayed in all the colors of the rainbow, 
wearing on her head a wonderfully compli- 
cated gilded crown. Her little mouth indicates 
quiescent meekness, her almond eyes are di- 
rected downwards, and those poor littleincapa- 
ble feet, not more than four inches long, will 
never bear her far from duty and home—she 
has never heard of our Anglo-Saxon theories 
of Women’s Rights. 

No. 3 is a military Mandarin, wearing an 
inverted white hemisphere of a hat, lined with 
red, crowned with a little spire of blue glass, 
from which hangs a red fringe of silk, which 
falls languidly to the border of the hat, and 
having a plume of peacock feathers depend- 
ing behind. His gown and other accessories 
are not strikingly different from those of his 
civil brother, and he wears a long, heavy 

necklace of amber beads. 
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No. 9 is a soldier, armed with a musket, 
which he carries slung behind him. 

I am puzzled to decide who No. 10 may be, 
with his bundle of cord, to which is attached 
a basket and his implement of split bamboo. 
His face is not less comely than those of his 
bretbren, but his dress is coarse and poor, 
and his shoes of braided grass or straw are 
evidently less honorable looking than those 
of his daintily thick-soled predecessors. On 
inquiry, I find him to be Coolie, a Chinese 
laborer of the lowest class, and a mere hewer 
of wood and drawer of water for more favored 
mortals. 

It would require a long, long story to de- 
scribe even cursorily the very large exhitit of 
medicines in cases and in bottles on the other 
side of the pastage. They are conveniently 
arranged, and are in such elementary con- 
ditions, as, in many cases, to need no labels. 
We find roots, seeds, dried fruits, barks, fos- 
sils from the rocks, the dried sea horse, little 
sheets of rice paper, the skins of reptiles, 
stalactites, dried fish, the cast-off investment 
of the locust, cakes of wax, sea weed, the 
scouring rush and some mineral substances. 
There are also dried reptiles, the snake and 
the tortoise, horns of animals, and what I 
judge to be the star-shaped envelope of the 
ge-aster. Chinese pharmacy deals rather in 
organic than in inorganic substances, and I 
am free to confess that I should be terribly 
afraid of Chinese medical treatment. 

We have also a careful and satisfactory 
show of cereals, nuts, seeds and other vege- 
table products not officinal ; carriages, palan- 
quins and carts; boats of many kinds, some 
armed with cannon, some fitted up for pas- 
senger travel, some for merchandise, and an 
elaborate exhibit of the teas of China. My 
attention is especially called to the hard, 
black blocks which I am told are the brick 
tea, so much prized by the Russians, To- 
bacco, the inevitable, forces itself upon our 
notice, and is remarkable for its variation in 
color, the leaves varying in tint from the 
darkest brown to bright straw color. 

I would strongly recommend the visitor 
who desires to study up the productions of 
China to give a deliberate survey in the first 
place to this elementary department in the 
Mineral Annex, and afterward proceed to in- 
spect the wonderful carvings, bronzes and 
ceramics of the principal exhibit in the Main 
Building, as the two are only part and par- 
cel of one great whole, which are unavoidably 
but unnaturally separated. 

A thoughtful examination of the exhibit of 
China is calculated immeasurably to increase 
the respect of the average American for this 
people so much the reverse of ourselves in 
customs and traditions. We have heard 
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much of their oddities, their prejudices, their 
conservative pride, so inimical to all advance- 
ment, but we have not realized the best side 
of the Chinese civilization. 

In a speech delivered in New York, 1868, 
by Anson Burlingame as head of the Chinese 
Embassy to the Western powers, he uses this 
strong language of rebuke towards those who 
desired to treat the Chinese people as bar- 
barians, whose representatives were not fit to 
sit at the council board of the nations. He 
said, on that occasion : 

‘This is a great and noble people. It has 
all the elements of a splendid nationality. 
It has the most numerous people on the face 
of the globe; it is the most homogeneous 
people in the world; its language is spoken 
by more human beings than any other in the 
world, and it is written in the rock; itis a 
country where there is a greater unification 
of thought than in any other country; it is a 
country where the maxims of the great sages, 
coming down memorized, have permeated the 
whole people until their knowledge is rather 
an instinct than an acquirement. It is a 
people loyal while living, and whose last 
prayer when dying is to sleep in the sacred 
soil of their fathers. It is a land of scholars 
apd of schools—a land of books, from the 
smallest pamphlet up to voluminous cyclo- 
pedias. It is a land without caste, for they 
destroyed their feudal system 2,100 years ago, 
and they built up their great structure of 
civilization on the great idea that the people 
are the source of power. That idea was 
uttered by Mencius more than 2,000 years 
ago, and it was old when he uttered it. The 
power flows forth from that people into prac- 
tical government through the co-operative 
system, and they make scholarship a test of 
merit. I say it is a great, a polite, a patient, 
a aober and an industrious people; and it is 
such a people as this that the bitter boor 
would exclude from the council hall of the 
nations. : ‘ ‘ : . 

“China has been cut off by her position 
from the rest of the world. She has been 
separated from it by limitless deserts and 
broad oceans. But now, when the views of 
men expand, we behold the very globe itself 
diminishing in size; now, when science has 
dissipated the desert, and when it has nar- 
rowed the ocean, we find that China, seeing 
another civilization on every side, has her 
eyes -wide open to the situation. She sees 
Ruasia on the north, Europe on the west and 
America on the east ; she sees a cloud of sail 
on her coast; she sees mighty steamers com- 
ing from every quarter; she feels the spark 
from the electric telegraph falling hot upon 
her, and she rouses herself, not in anger, but 
for argument. She finds that by not being 
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in a position to compete with other nations 
for so long a time that she has lost ground ; 
she comprehends very well that she must 
‘come into relations with those civilizations 
which are pressing all around her, and feel- 
ing that she does not wait, but comes to you, 
and extends to you her hand.” Ss. R. 


—— 
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Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, whose deep 
interest in and intimate acquaintance with 
the Indians entitle his opinions to great 
weight, has addressed a letter to President 
Grant giving his views of the Indian Question. 
Although it has been extensively published 
in the leading papers, it is worthy of being 
preserved for future reference. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP WHIPPLE ON THE IN- 
DIAN QUESTION. 


The following is a copy of a letter received 

by the President on the Indian question : 
Washington, D. C., July 31st, 1876. 

To His Excellency the President of the 
United States:—You are aware of my deep 
interest in the welfare of the Indian, and I[ 
am sure will ponder over this letter. We 
have entered upon another Indian war, which 
I fear will be one of the most memorable in 
our history. Ido not fear the few thousands 
of hostile Indians, but I do fear that eternal 
law of a righteous God, * Whatsoever a man 


soweth, that shall he reap.” A nation which 
sows broken faith, injustice and wrong, will 


reap a harvest of bloud. Thousands cry for 
extermination. There is one who can exter- 
minate, and a people who have more than 
half a million soldiers’ graves within their 
borders ought to know that God is not blind. 

I yield to no man in my sympathy for the 
brave men of the border, who are always the 
first victims of savage hate; every generous 
feeling of my heart goes out for the brave 
soldiers who, without one thought of self, go 
to die; yet I can but feel that for every life 
lost in such a war the nation is guilty, which 
for one hundred years has persisted in a pol- 
icy which always ends in massacre and war. 
Every friend of the Indian owes you a deep 
debt of gratitude for honestly trying to give 
us a better policy. The so-called peace poli- 
cy was commenced when we were at war. 
The Indian tribes were either openly hostile 
or sullen and turbulent. 

The new policy was a marvelous success. 
I do honestly believe that it has done more 
for the civilization of the Indians than all 
which the Government had done before. Its 
only weakness was that the system was not 
reformed. The new work was fettered by all 
the faults and traditions of the old policy. 
The nation left 300,000 men living within our 
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own borders without a vestige of government, 
without personal rights of property, without 
the slightest protection to person, property or 
life. We persisted in telling these heathen 
tribes that they were independent nations, 
We sent out the bravest and best of our offi- 
cers, some of whom had grown gray in the 
service of the country; men whose slightest 
word was as good as their bond. We sent 
them because the Indians wouid not doubt a 
soldier’s honor. They made a treaty and they 
pledged the nation’s faith that no white man 
should enter that territory. I do not discuss 
its wisdom. The Executive and Senate rati- 
fied it. By the Constitution of the United 
States these treaties are the supreme law of 
the land, and are binding upon the individu- 
als and States who compose the nation. The 
Constitution vests the power of making trea- 
ties in the Senateand Executive. This treaty 
was so made, and it was in all its provisions 
the supreme law of the land. 

It was a question for the Senate and Exe- 
cutive to decide whether they should or should 
not make such a treaty, but when once made, 
it was a solemn compact, to the fulfilment of 
which, the nation by its own organic law was 
pledged. A violation of its plain provisions 
was an act of deliberate perjury. In the 
words of General Sherman (see report), “ Civ. 
ilization made its own compact with the 
weaker party. It was violated, but not by 
the savage.” It was done by a civilized na: 
tion. The treaty was approved by the whole 
nation. The people and press approved it, 
because it ended a shameful Indian war, which 
had cost us thirty millions of dollars and the 
lives of ten white men for every Indian slain, 
The whole world knew that we had violated 
that treaty, and the reason of the failure of 
the negotiations of last year was that our own 
commissioners did not have authority from 
Congress to offer the Indians more than one- 
third of the sum they were already receiving 
under the old treaty. 

The peace policy has never been understood 
by the people. They suppose it is some vague 
plan to give immunity to savages who com: 
mit crimes, when the first thing which the 
friends of the Indians ask is law to punish 
crime. You did all that: you have the power 
todo. You said to all the religious bodies of 
the country who had executive committees to 
manage their missionary and charitable work, 
“Tf you will nominate to me a man for this 
Indian Agency, and your Church will be re- 
sponsible for his fidelity, I will appoint him.” 
You provided for the honest purchase of In- 
dian supplies. There have been mistakes. 
In a few instances dishonest and incapable 
men have been appointed, but not one where 
there was a score under the old system, when 
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an Indian Agent was appointed asa reward | protected by law, they have schools, ‘and 
for political service and a fortune was made | Christian people delight to give them their 
in four years upon $1,500 a year. There are | best men to teach them the religion of Christ. 
no records (see Senator Doolittle’s report) of} Weexpend more than one hundred dollars 
blankets made out of shoddy and glue; no | to theirone in caring for Indian wards. Will 
list brogans, with paper soles ; no steel spades | you pardon me if I suggest a plan which may 
made out of sheet iron. There are no tales of | obviate some of the evils, until Congress pro- 
Indians fed upon the soup made out of the | vides a remedy. 
entrails and diseased meat of dead cattle; no I doubt- whether Congress will adopt any 
stories of Christian women picking over the | new system or appoint a commission to devise 
dung of cavalry horses to get half-digested|one. The end may be reached by a simple 
kernels of grain to save their children from | method. 
death. The peace policy did not fail. Itwas} 1. Concentrate the Indian tribes, viz., place 
a success until our faith was broken. It was| al] of the Indians in Minnesota on the White 
difficult to fiad the men fitted for this work | Karth reservation; the Indians of New Mexi- 
who would go to adistant agency upon a co, Colorado and Sioux in the Indian Terri- 
salary of $1,500 a year, but many of the best | tory; the Indians of the Pacific Coast upon 
men in the land have done this work and | two reserves. The Sioux cannot be removed 
been rewarded by leading many of the Indians | at once, but probably 20 bands would consent 
to Christian civilization. to go at once, and their prosperity in their 
I have feared to have the Indian bureau new homes would draw others. If the Gov- 


changed to the War Department, because it) ernment adopts the plan, the end can be 
would be'a condemnation of the peace policy. | reached. 


It was a makeshift. Nothing was reformed.) 9 Whenever an Indian in good faith gives 
It was the old system in another form. You up his wild life and begins to live by labor, 
cannot make a bank note good by changing give him an honest title, by patent, of 160 
pockets. My own conviction is, that the In-) ores of land, and make it inalienable. So 
dian Bureau ought to be an independent /jon¢ as the reserve is held by the tribe, it 


department . ee “ = - offers a premium. to the greed of white men. 
best men in the nation at its head. this) The certificates of occupation are not, as 


was done and we then gave to the Indians the | ,; . 
protection of law, personal rights of property, ae acts the: paper upen wales Caep aes 


a place where they can live by the cultivation 8. Provide government for every Indian 


of the soil, if required to labor; if provided en cee th ‘ C 
with necessary aid in the work of civilization ; telbe PERCES Sipem Che reservaties, Congres 
might authorize the President to appoint any 


if Christian schools were protected, and ; ss ; 
plighted faith kept sacred, we should solve Indian Agent ex-officio a United States Com- 
missioner, with full power to administer law 


the Indian problem, and bring down upon om: the senieeealiinn 


ourselves the blessings of God. I sometimes ; : sa! 

almost despair, and then I think it is so plain} ‘Tne United States Marshal in whose district 

the people will see. Here are two pictures— | this reservation is, might be authorized to ap- 
point the requisite number of civilized Indians, 


on one side of the line a nation which has u 
or men of mixed blood, to act as a constabu- 


spent $500,000,000 in Indian wars; a people , nst 
who have not one hundred miles between the lary force. The United States Commissioner 
might be required to hold one session of his 


Atlantic and the Pacific which has not been : 
the scene of an Indian massacre; a Govern- | Court on the reserve each year. It requires 
no new machinery, no great expense. 


ment which has not passed twenty years 
without an Indian war; not one Indian tribe| There are forty reservations where the plan 
could be inaugurated at once. As it is now, 


to whom it has given Christian civilization, 
and which celebrates its Centennial year by | the civilized and Christian Indian is pitiably 
helpless. Two years ago a brute killed an 


nother bloody Iadian war. 

On the other side of the line there is the | Indian woman on the White Earth reserva- 
same greedy, dominant Anglo-Saxon race|tion in openday. The Indians arrested him. 
and the same heathen. They have not spent} He was taken to Fort Ripley. After two 

ne dollar in Indian war; they have had no | months the Secretary of War ordered him to 

ndian massacres. Why? be discharged, because there was no law to 
punish an Indian. I believe I can count one 


In Canada the Indian treaties call these 
en “the Indian subjects of Her Majesty.” | hundred murders by Indians, which have 
taken place in Minnesota in the past seven- 


hen civilization approaches them they are a 
laced on ample reservations, they receive|teen years. No one asks any more than if 
they were swine. They have almost uni- 


id in civilization, they have personal rights : 
f property, they are amenable to law and | formly been committed while under the influ- 
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ence of “ fire-water,”’ furnished in violation 
of law by white men. 

When an Indian becomes a perfect Ish- 
maelite, we quietly allow him to join some 
hostile sovereign like Sitting Bull, to murder 
our soldiers. 

Pardon this long letter. You have often 
aided us in this work, and if you can aid in 
this simple remedy, I shall be deeply grateful. 

I do believe that a just and humane pol cy, 
worthy of a great Christian nation, will save 
our poor Indian wards, and bring upon us the 
blessing of God. 

Assuring you of my kind regards, I am 


Your obedient servant, 
H. B. Wuirpte, Bishop of Minnesota. 


——— —_ +—~er - 


SO GOES THE WORLD. 


BY E. O. ROBBINS. 


Our varied days pass on and on, 
Our hopes tade unfulfilled away, 
And things which seem the life of life 
Are taken from us day by day ; 
And yet through all the busy streets 
The crowd of pleasure-seekers throng, 
The puppets play, the showman calls, 
And gossips chat the whole day long— 
And so the world goes on. 


Our little dramas come to naught, 
Our lives may fail, our dariivg plan 
May crumble into nothiagness, 
Our firmest castles fall to sand ; 
And yet the children sing and dance, 
The merry-makers Jaugh and shout, 
The stars unmindful still shine bright, 
Unconscious that our light is out— 
And so the world goes on. 


The house grows sad that once was gay ; 

The dear ones seek their blessed home, 
And we may watch and wait in vain 

To hear their well-known footsteps come. 
And yet the sunlight checks the floor, 

And makes the summer shadows long, 
The rosebuds at the casement bloom, 

The bird pours forth his cheertul song— 

And so the world goes on. 


And God goes on, and with our woe 

Weaves golden threads of joy and peace; 
Guarding within His heart of hearts 

Our days of pain, our days of ease. 
He marks them all, the seed the sheaves, 

The dancer’s smile, the mourner's tears, ° 
And keeps them safe, His children all, 

Through all the great eternal years— 

And go, thank God, the world goes on. 


———~<er 
AUGUST ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


There is sultry gloom on the mountain’s brow, 
And a sultry glow beneath ; 

Oh for a breeze from the western sea, 

Soft and reviving, sweet and free, 

Over the shadowless hill and lea, 
Over the barren heath. 





There are clouds and darkness around God’s ways, 
And the noon of life grows hot ; 

And though His faithfulness standeth fast 

As the mighty mountains, a shroud is cast 

Over the glory, solemn and vast, 
Veiling, but changing it not. 


Send a sweet breeze from Thy sea, O Lord, 

From Thy deep, deep sea of love; 
Though it life not the veil from the cloudy height, 
Let the brow grow cool and the footstep light, 
As it comes with holy and soothing might, 

Like the wing of a snowy dove. 





SWEDISH EDUCATION. 


Thus pleasantly the Philadelphia corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune describes 
the system of popular ecucation in Sweden; 

It was Charles XIV., born himself a poor 
lad, that first, I believe, convinced Sweden 
that her poor children were the wards of the 
nation. What she does for them she has tried to 
show in a schoolhouse built on a grassy slope 
of Landsdowne. It is a solid house of pine 
wood, 60 by 36 feet and 25 feet high, finished 
as carefully as is much of our cabinet work. 
I found there Dr. C. J. Meyerberg, one of 
the first Government school inspectors of 
Sweden, wh» certainly seemed to care as much 
for the shabby little children as any woman 
could do, and who poured ferth information 
and statistics quite beyond any woman’s 
power to carry away. On his desk were 
dozens of ordinary copy books written and 
sent over by the identical little babies of 
whom I was in search. Their names were 
on the backs. Olga Johannssen, Karl Band, 
&c.; I held them in my hand as he talked— 
they made the statistics real. When he told 
me that 85 per cent. of all the children in 
Sweden went to the national schools, it was 
not a percentage I saw at all, but Olga and 
Karl in their coarse shoes and patched jackets 
trotting along the same road upward as the 
nobleman’s son, and sitting on the bench 
beside him. Olga’s father is a miner, Karl’s 
a peasant. They live upon black bread and 
milk, meat is a luxury for yearly holidays. 
The whole family of either will not probably 
own $50 in the year. What chance would 
these little ones have to become anything 
better than mere beasts of burden if their 
country was nota motherto them? As itis, 
their fathers are compelled to send them to 
school before they are nine yearsold. If the 
miner or peasant tries to keep Olga and Karl 
at home, or at work, he is summoned before 
the clergyman (an authority of reverence and 
power in Sweden of which an American has but 
vague conception). A reprimand is generally 
sufficient to bring the man to his seuses, but 
if that will not do he is called before the 
Board of Education, of which the clergyman 
is always President; if that fails, the State 
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has a right to take the children, educate 
them, and put the parents in the workhouse. 
Such extreme cases are very rare, as the 
Swede submits himself more readily to his 
astors and masters than his western brother. 
Ff he is too poor to clothe his child decently 
the State bears the expense of making him 
fit for school. 
O'ga and Karl being then ready to begin, 
a school is sure to be found near at hand, 
there being a Stationary (Fasta) school in 
every parish if possible; or, when the parish 
is poor or sparsely settled, an ambulatory 
(Flyttanda) school, infants’ schools being of 
both kinds. The school house, if built since 
1865, will correspond in appearance and con- 
struction with that at the Exhibition, though 
perhaps it will not be finishe{ with so much 
ere. But the shape, ventilation, light, ap- 
pliances for teaching, are all now prescribed 
by law. Many of the old buildings in use 
before 1865 stil] remain and are much infer- 
ior to this, while the city school buildiugs are 
of course much more costly and epacious. 
Olga and Karl, having reached the pictur- 
esque school-house, leave their coats and caps 
ina hall, and find themselves in one of two 
rooms, with stationary desks and seats which 
science? has taken care shall give the proper 
support to their little backs, It is warmed 
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to the phonographic structure of the lan- 
guage. If they are Dissenters, Catholics, or 
Jews, they are forbidden religious instruc- 
tions, unless they apply for it. Afterward 
geography, history, etc., up to chemistry, 
physics and military drill, which is obligatory 
on the Swedish boy. How much or how 
thoroughly this course is taught depends, as 
everywhere else, on the teacher, who must, 
however, be certified as having pazsed three 
years at a normal school. In the afternoon 
Karl learns carpentering, cabinet-making, 
boot-making, or drawing, while Olga is taught 
to sew, knit, or draw, if she have any artistic 
ability. They must remain at school until 
ready for confirmation and communion, the 
minimum age of leaving being twelve. Un- 
til they can read or write they are not allowed 
to marry, to bear arms, or to give evidence. 
The teachers are pensioned after thirty years 
of service, or ten if invalided, and the widow 
of a teacher receives a pension at his death. 
If the teacher be a woman, her husband has 
his pension too, which is fair enough. In 
Stockholm, the women teachers are to the 
men as four toone. In 1873, 218,616 chil- 
dren were in the infant schools. 

Olga and Karl, if they prove as good 
scholars as their copy books promise, will pass 
irto the higher primary schools, in which in 


by a porcelain stove, and thoroughly lighted | 1873 were 489,082 children. Their future 


and ventilated. On the wall are maps of 
Sweden, showing her mountains, her water- 
surface, productions, industrial interests, 
mines, etc. There are pictures of the people cut- 
ting timber, mining, fishing, hunting the wild 
boar. The child learns insensibly in an hour 
much of the world outside of his village, the 
resources of his country, and lives of his 
countrymen, and that without a spoken word. 
There is an abacus very like that of the 
Japanese, sheets of pressed plants, stuffed 
animals, globes, plenty of books of reference, 
and a harmonium. The first fact which 
strikes an American on entering these rooms 
is the extreme cheapness of the machinery 
of education, globes, pens, ete., being reduced 
to a nominal price; and second, the marked 
contrast to our own bare, sullen-looking 
school rooms. 

The upper story of the house and two 
rooms below are given to the master or mis- 
tress asa dwelling. He has besides fodder 
for a cow, a patch of ground where he teaches 


the children gardening, and $150 per anoum, | 


which, with the difference in the co:t of liv- 
ing, would be worth about $500 ia this coun 
try. This is the least payment. In some 
Gistricts the salary is much more liberal. in 


this house the litule beginners leara, first, re- 
ligion; then to read and write, which usually 
| takes one third the time required here, owing 














course depends on themselves. If they have 
industry, brain-power or mechanical skill the 
country stands ready to help them at every 
step. Should Olga desire to become a teacher 
in a school-house such as this, she enters a 
normal echool for three years, and is fitted for 
her work gratuitously. There is, too, a fund 
for her eutire support for this time if she 
needs it. If she choose domestic work, there 
are free industrial schools for the tfaining of 
servants, seamstresses, etc. 
SWEDISH TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
Karl, if he havea nimble brain or ambition 
to rise in his peculiar trade or handicraft, 
will go into the higher national schools, the 
aim of which is to develop both mind and 
body. . On the coast he will be taught navi- 
gation ; inland, farming; in the villages, his 
own craft, whatever it may be. He learns, 
here, too, the «rt of law-making, citizenship 
and its duties, surveying and chemistry. He 
pays if he can; if not, the door is still wide 
open. These schools, founded by noblemen 
for the benefit of laboring men, are a pecu- 
liar feature in Swedish educational efforts 
which Americans have nothing to parallel, 
Many of the workingmen who hold places in 
the Lowery Chamber, at Stockholm, owe 
their place in life to their training here. The 
jaeens of pupils are men from tweaty to 
forty years of age. Totally apart from these 
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are the elementary schools, in which religion, 
ancient and modern languages, science, phi- 
losophy, and the higher mathematics are 
taught. The course of study usually requires 
nine years. After the elementary schools 
come the two universities— Upsala and Lund. 
Should Karl pass through this higher course 
of education and graduate at one of the uni- 
versities, he can obtain a position as teacher 
in an elementary school with a salary of $500, 
and an addition every five years of $150 
until the sum reaches $1,500, with which, 
said Dr. Meyerberg, he can live out of Stock- 
holm, with great comfort. 

Outside of these grammar schools and uni- 
versities there are five technical and two great 
polytechnic schools. I went back to the 
Main Building to look again at the exhibit 
made by the technical and industrial schools. 
I wanted to see what Karl would probably 
do if he turned his attention that way, for 
Karl had grown by this time into quite a real 
person—a little, faraway kinsman. The 
display indicated a wide range of careers and 
opportunities for both men and women. There 
were wood carving, designing on the block, 
lithography, drawing from the casts and life, 
molding in clay, cabinet work, designing 
for wall paper, tiles, and carpets, repousse 
work in silver, and hints, slight but sufficient, 
of almost every mechanical industry. The 
industrial schools, we are told, are crowded ; 
last year there were 2,523 applications for 
admission, of which 788 were from women. 
Experts can tell you better than I how their 
work offered for inspection was done; the 
great fact to me was that they had the chance 
to do it. 

No child sound of body and mind in 
Sweden passed over the age of fourteen with- 
out having been taught to read and write, 
and, as far as it is possible to teach them, to 
serve God; and every boy or girl after that 
age is aided to the fullest extent by the Gov- 
erament in acquiring a trade or profession, 
if they wish for such aid. In short, the sig- 
nificant hint which Sweden sends to America 
on her birthday is not to be found in any 
work of art or manufacture, but in Olga and 
Karl, the children, it may be, of paupers 
nurtured by their country into the faithfal, 
well-trained teacher and the skilled mechanic 
and intelligent legislator. R H. D. 


—--—-—~0> 


Ir'sa vain thought to flee from the work 
that God appoints us, for the sake of fiuding 
a greater blessing to our souls, as if we could 
choose for ourselves where we shall fiad the 
fullness of the Divine Presence, instead of 
seeking it where alone it is to be found, in 
loving obedience.— George Eliot. 





NOTICES. 


Please announce that persons attending Illinois 
Yearly Meeting next month, and traveling over the 
Illinois Central Ruailroad—going and returning— 
will pay full fare going, and receive Clerk’s Certifi- 
cate returning, entitling them to tickets for one- 
fifth fare for the dis:ance traveled on that road, 
Other roads decline making avy reduction. 

Respectfully, thy friend, 

J. W. Piummer, for Committee on R.R. fares, 
Chicago, Ill., 8th mo. 15th, 1876. 





YEARLY AND QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN NINTH MONTH. 

9th mo. Ist, Nottingham, at East Nottingham, Md. 
6 2d, Whitewater, at Fall Creek, Ind. 
“4th, Duanesburg, at Duanesburg, N. Y. 
_ ‘Centre, at Centre, Pa. 
‘7th, Salem, at Woodstown, N. J. 
‘© 11th, lilinois Y’lv Meet’g, at Clear Creek, III. 
" ‘* Baltimore Q'ly Mt’g, at Gunpowder, Md, 
“14th, Haddonfield, at Evesham. 
«23d, Canada H. Y. Mt’g, at Yonge st., Ont. 
‘¢ 25th, Indiana Y’ly Mt’g, at Waynesville, Ohio. 
“ 27th, Scipio Quarterly Meet’g, at Scipio, N.Y. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 3d, Reading, Pa., 2 P.M. 
6 “ Abington, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- “ Chester, Pa., 3 P.M. 








ee “ Constantia, Oswego co., N. Y. 

‘- 10th, Centredale, lowa, 3 P.M. 

a“ ‘¢ Warrington, Va. 

‘17th, Merion, 3 P.M. 

a ‘Gwynedd, 3 P.M. 
ITEMS. 


A couNTERFEIT ten dollar note on the Lafayette 
National Bank, of Indiana, is in circulation. 


Tue Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has opened a reception-room at the north- 
west end of Machinery Hall, Centennial Exhibition 
grounds. The following objects of great historical 
interest have been placed in the room: 1. Franklin’s 
electrical machine; 2. Oliver Evans’steam locomo- 
tive engine, constructed in 1804; 3. Oliver Evans’ 
high,pressure steam engine, same date; 4. working 
model of a steam engine constructed by M. W. 
Baldwin, presented by him to the Franklin Institute 
about the year 1832. Files of the industrial jour- 
nals may be found here, and visitors will be cor- 
dially welcomed.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Tue Society to Encourage Studies at Home, or- 
ganized a few years ago in Boston, had 298 students 
on its rolls last year, against 82 the year before and 
45 for the first year. Its popularity suggests the 
formation of more such societies with centres in 
different parts of the country. About two-thirds of 
those who have s:arted in a course of study in this 
society have persevered with it. Says a writer on 
the subject: ‘“‘ The society, working as it does under 
the shelter of privacy, is consistently pursuing its 
purposes of giving its members greater power to 
make their home-life noble and contented. The 
slight publicity which its aims ‘and methods obtain 
may properly increase the range of its influence, but 
will not, it is very evident, persuade it from its true 
policy of quiet activity.”—Evening Telegraph. 
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THOSE WHO 


PREFER THE SIMPLER AND QUIETER STYLES 


IN THE MATTER OF 


DRESS 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 


(EITHER IN PERSON OR BY CORRESPONDENCE) 


THE PREPARATIONS OF OUR HOUSE, 


WHICH ARE GOTTEN UP WITH THE 


PRECISE PURPOSE 


To meet the tastes.of those who make it a point to dress with 


NEATNESS AND CARE, 


And require in their Clothing qualities that endure both to the eye and to the wear. 
We have almost daily testimonials from Clergymen and persons in the 
Professions, speaking of the Delighted Satisfaction 


OUR GOODS GIVE. 


HEN as to Prices and terms of dealing, our equitable rules can scarcely be 
improved upon. We have but ONE PRICE, and that the lowest. We sell 
for CASH that we may be able to keep prices lowest. We GUARANTEE 

the quality and the price to be as marked on the ticket attached to each garment; 
and in order that we may permit no possible cause of dissatisfaction to remain with 
any one, we agree to return the purchase money rather than have a customer feel 








disappointed in his bargain. 


Doing Business on these Principles and Offering these Advantages, 
WE SUBSCRIBE OURSELVES, 
VERY RESPECTFULLY, 
OAK HALL, 


8. E. Cor, Sixth& Market Sts. q ANAMAKER & BROWN. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Fbiladeiphia, has 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates, It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 


objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
out interfering with the regular course of f study. No such opportunity for obtaining a business education and 


ealuahle geveral information will ever again be Preaented. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 

INVITATIONS NEATLY PREPARED. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
706 ARCH ST.. Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG WOMAN TO TEACH 

at Friends’ School, Germantown. Apply to 
JONATHAN JONES, 

4943 Main Street. 


ANTED, A HOME, BY A YOUNG GIRL, 
member with Friends. For address apply at 
Office FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 


] SPRUCE STREET, PLEASANT ROOMS 
with good Board, Transient or Perma: 





nent. 





CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second Bt.. Phileda 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

§.B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Matiress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD A, 


Cc. W. SLAGLE & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Soutoit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


Y 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘or full particulars, address 
Premaeus, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frruiture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street: 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


‘Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
EAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


J” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done, 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and. PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC. DIXON & SON, 120S. 11th St., Phila. 


LREMONT HOUSE. 
COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Having rented the above house, it will be opened fo: the 
reception of guests on the 1st of 5th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
fort. of guests, Ihope to deserve and receive a share ot 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 














, TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.”- 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pock-t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 

Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 18, 818. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in allits branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


Le. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South Eleventh Street. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
of Lisle Gloves. Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 
Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


Seeds, Implements, Machi- 
EVERYTHING nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Caralogue, 200 Illustra 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 
stamp. 


A. B. COHU, 


197 Warer Sr., N. Y. 
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